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ABSTRACT 
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forms and of a central processing system for evaluating student need. 
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l^'ograms ol' financial assistance lo sliiclcnls attcn(lin<r |)()Sl- 
sccontlary institiilions of education in the United States have 
chan<:e(l (h'astically since 1643 when Lady Anne Mo wist )n ^avc 
KM) lin^ilish pounds to "constitute an endowment for the yu|)- 
port at Harvard ol 'some poore s(*hooler' . . and tlierehy es- 
tahlished the first recorded scholarshi|) proi^ram in the United 
States.* In 1959 Seymour Harris estimated that the $96 million 
reportedly spent on student aid in the 1965-66 academic year 
would increase to more than S600 million l)y the 1969-70 aca- 
d(Mnic year.- It now appears that even Marris' estimate was 
pessimistic, occurring:, as it did. heforc the major federal |)ro- 
jji;rams were develo|:)e(l. Usin*^ inl'oniiation from hearin»!;s hel'ore 
a Suhcommittee of the United States House of Kcpresentatives. 
D. Bruce Johnstone |irovided estimates of assistance tliat was 
actually availahle in 1969-7(F (see 'Fahle 1). 

I.e^islative (dian*j;es and new I'undinti recjuests made since 
Johnstone indicate that the amount availahle for the 1973-74 
academic year will he in excess of $4 hillion. Clearly, the man- 
agement of this suhstantial anu)unt of money deserves close 
and careful scrutiny. 

As Rohert E. Stohz has commented, the future direction of 
the financial aid-profession is at present uncertain. The jol.) of 
financial aid administrator ''may hccome more clerk-like in 
character, or the financial aid administrator can emerge as a 
sludeut-orieuted counselor, assisting, the prospective and 
present student in co|)ing with his full array of financial con- 
cerns . . . the future will require . . . I)einjz aware of and 
concerned with the hasic problem of what education in this so- 
ciety is all about'' {Financial Aid Report, March 1973). The 
purpose of this publication is not to provide a "how-to-do-il" 
guide for the day-to-day administration of the financial aid 
oflice on individual campuses, but is rather lo suggest some 
general philosophical considerations that should he part of this 
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Table I , Estinuited Financial Assistance Available 1969-70 

Millinns 

Cnints: oj'tiollnr.s 

iMliK-alioiial Opportiiiiity (Jraiits SlOo 

i'fl Bill VVlcrans f^Idiic-aiiinuil Benefits ()()r) 

Social Seciirily li^dticaliniuil Beiu'lils 1 l-l- 

Other ffdoral jimnts 163 

State s('lio!ar!<hi|)s aiivi grants . . 2 \{) 

Grants I'roin (follegrs •!()() 

Otiier private sniireos 50 

Total jiraiits SI. 7^)7 

E'tnploynietit: 

Kederal Cnllejic Work-Study SM7 

College job aid . 265 

Total oniployiiKMit S4I2 

Lfifina: 

Federally sponsored S1.16B 

CtJIejie. iionlV'dcrally insured •. . 30 

State and other . 40 

Total loans. ' SI. 238 

All .sluflrnf assistaiici^ $3,447 

concern for a more tlian clerkly runclion. This |)nl.)licali()n i.s 
intended to provide for the aid ofiieer an overview of an im- 
portant area in the administration of colleges an(.l universities 
but it is also for other administrators on and off the campus 
concerned with the development of financial aid |jrograms. for 
students interested in pursuing careers in higher educational 
administration, and for concerned private individuals inter- 
ested in knowing how this enterprise is managed. For as Stoltz 
continues, ''Put bluntly, higher erhication in the 1970s and 
1980s will probably be judged far more by the goodness of its 
managers than by the sophistication of its machines and the 
majesty of its masonry." 

In the preparation of the first edition of this publication, 
much of the sup|3ortive information was obtained from an un- 
published repoH of a survey of the financial aid policies, or- 
ganizatio!^, and practices in accredited four-year institutions of 
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liijzluT Icaniiiij:- conduclcd in llic 1965-66 acadcniir year l)y ihc 
Hnrcat/ of Ap|)lic(l Social H(»s(*arc-li (if (.'olufiibia University (or 
llie (.*oll('i/.e iMilrance Ivxaniinalion Board/* As pari ofllial sur- 
vey, (jueslionnaires were mailed lo llie directors of financial aid 
at 1.094 rejiionally accredited four-year. cle<ri'ee-*iraiititi<i: insti- 
tutions ol' lii*:lier education in the United SUitcs. Usable re- 
si>onses were obtained from 849 institutions. Altliou^rli ihesur- 
v(^y was condiiclcci ei*!;lil years a«ro it still provides tlie most 
coni|)reluMisive infornialion available nationally al)out trends 
and. activities in ibe administration ol' student linancial assis- 
tance. S(une [)arls of the study have been re|)licaled. and will 
be cited herein wbere it is appro|u*iale to do so. 



What Constitutes Financial Aid to Students? 



Development oj Student Financial Aid Programs 

E'dvly |)r()»»rains ol sIikIcmH (inaiicial aid were ho^iuii willi money 
given to colleges hy private iiulividnals .s|)eeilieally to aid 
needy and worthy sliidenls: in luaiiy instances those lunds 
wow .su|)|)lcnientecl hy allo(*ations Iroin tlie general fnnds ol 
the institutions themselves. 1'hc purpose oCsludeiU aid was to 
make a college education availahle to those individuals who 
couhi not themselves allord to pay tlie costs. 

*"Tlie college was not to he an institution oC narrow |)rivilege. 
Society recpiired the use of all its hesl taleiUs. and while it 
would, of course, always he easi M* lor a rich hoy than a poor 
Ix^y to go to college, persistence and anil)ition and talent were 
not to he denied. The American college, iherefore. was an ex- 
pression oC Christian charity, holli in the assistance that it gave 
to the needy young men and in the assistance that it received 
IVoni affluent ohhnen.'""' 

As the term scholarship was used initially in (connection with 
student financial aid, it meant a gift of money granted to a stu- 
dent who could not otherwise afford to attend college. 

This original em|}hasis on student fiiuuicial need continued 
through the years until the 1940s, hut alto during this period of 
time many alterations and eiidjcllishnients were made in prac- 
tices followed hy institutions in the administration of student 
aid programs. These alterations were made in an effort to serve 
national and institutional purposes hy means of student finan- 
cial aid while at the same time enahling needy students to 
attend college. Scholarship programs were organized in sev- 
eral states to provide aid i'ov special grouj)s of slutlents. sucli 
as those {preparing to hecome teachers or doctors and nurses in 
rural areas, institutions used aid liinds to recruit students from 
special groups in the hope that the suhsidized students would 
help to attract other enrollees who would be able to jniy the 
charges. Colleges also desired to have some needy students on 
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llic caiiipiis so thai llicy would not he ('luiiacKM izcMl in llic piih- 
lifV iiiiiul as sii(>l)l)isli luuciis lor ihr alllunil/' In addilioii. iii- 
sliliilioiis o| liijilit'i* Icariiinji inaiijiuralcd special liiiaiicial aid 
proj^raiiis to rt't-ojiiiizc or to reward particularly oiitstaiidiiiir 
skills developed hy students in inuiacadeiiiic or cocurriculai' 
areas: lor example, jiranls w*ere awarded to students for special 
ability in athletics, dehatinjz;. music, and other lields. 

The <ien(M*al c(nilinuation of emphasis on the financial need 
of the student as a criterion for assistance durinji: those \ c'ars 
was evidenced hy the estahlishment <.)!' texthook loans for 
needy students, the operation of special diniiiir halls for the 
poor, and the introduction of ir. 'uual lahor projiranis lor stu- 
dents. An viU'W example of I he pt)or heinj: given lirsl prei'er- 
eiice in loeatinji lernMime johs was the es.tahlishmenl at Yale 
in 1900 of the "I5ureau of Self llelp" to assist needy hut ain- 
hilious slutlents." 

The desire to achieve a numher ofdirferenl <z:oals hy means 
of student linaneial aid continued to he apparent alter the end 

World War II. In the closinjz; months of the war. the Service- 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944. known familiarly as the GI 
Bill, w^as passed. This action hy a jirateful eiti/.enry cliamudcd 
into (M)lle*ie lar^i'e inind)ers of students who l)rou*z:hl with ihem 
substantial amounts of support from the federal <»;overnment 
<j:ranled without rej:ard to HiuuuMal need. Many institutions 
found that scholarship funds previously usecl to support needy 
students were no lon<^er ''eciuired for thai pur|)()se. and those 
colleges hegan to use these funds to attract and to reward stu- 
dents with academic or oilier spt^nal talents with little ov no r;'- 
gard to the hnancial conditions of llu? student or his |)arents. 
The term scholarshij) thus gained new meaning as a gift of 
money used to rew^ard talented students, and the public be- 
(\ame familiar with such phrases as academic .scholarship, 
athletic scholarship, and music schalarship. 

Yet another shift in the rationale of financial aid jirograms be- 
gan in the lale 1950s when additional agencies of the federal 
governnionl began to provide large amounts of assistance lo 



collr^ic* shhlrnls. Thv Naliuiuil I)(»r(Mis(» (DinM l) Siu(I(miI Loan 
(M)SI.) Pn^^rain. atittiori7.(Ml hy tin* National DclVnsr FMnralHMi 
Acl J)!* l9o8. was a niajjn >Iu(I(MiI linancial aid rlUnl l)\ iUr 
r(Ml(Mal •!;ov(M*mnrnl. Thr i(*siills of lh(» Ni)si. I*n>^rain w rvr dra- 
inatic. |>arti(*it]arly in of tlu* ra<*t thai stmU^nt loan pio- 

•iianis had hvvu availahir in sonir instilnliinis siiicr tlir (*arly 
l*J()().s/ l'\.r (»xainpl(\ it was (»slinial(*d that prior to initiation «)!* 
lli(» NDSI. J*n>«:rain. S26 inillioM was availalth* in (Mdh^tK^ loan 
l>ro<:rains. hnt only 50 ixMccnl of such funds was actually on 
loan. Wliilr llios(* data ini'^lit hiwc s(MMn(*(l to indicate a ic- 
luclancc on the [>art orslnd(Mils and tln^r paiiMits to horrow lor 
educational (»xp(Mis(»s. tlw* NDSI. Pro»;rain in its Inst full year of 
operation advanced more than $60 million to students.** Al- 
thou«;h \Ur NU.SI. Pro«;rani was (dt^arly a loan pro<:rain it fol- 
low(»d lh(» pattern (^stahlished hy many (»arli(M* scholarship pr«)- 
•rranis in re(piirin<: that pr(»ler(»ne(» amon«: n(»(»dy stud(Mits Ik* 
•iiveii to lho.s(» of exceptional promis(» who woidd ruirv such 
areas as inathenialies. sci(Mice. for(»i':n lan^rua^ies. (»ii«:ine(Min»:. 
and education. (PrelenMitial con.sideration lor outstandin<!; stn- 
d(Mits pr(»parin': to (»nt(M* thos(» special areas is no lon»:(M* vr- 
(piin^l hy the NDSI. Pro^iram. ahhon<:h ravoral)hM anc(dlati(>ns 
of repayment for •graduates workin^: in particular ar(^as (M)n' 
tinu(\s this initial patt(M*n.) 

In 1964 \\w (ion^rn^ss of lh(» Unil(*d States pass(»d the Keo- 
iioniie Opportimity Act. which ainonji; its provisions authori/.ed 
th(* estaMi.shnient of the C.oll(»<:e Work-Stndy iNo^jfram. This 
prot^rain (Munhines fcileral. institutional, and private funds to 
(Micoura«:(» and to extend th(! employment of students, hoth on 
the campus and in non|)ro(it off-cam|)us a':(Mici(\s. Postsecon- 
(lary (^ku^ational inslitutituis that |)arli(!ipat(* in the Con(»':(* 
Work-Study Pro^rram an* re(|uired to maintain, from their own 
funds. th(»ir |)revious levcd of student employnuMit unless lh(»y 
n^eeive a waiver for <j;ood cause. This |jro<;rain is intended to 
assist and to advance, but m>t to replace, the efforts of {\w 
colleges to provide johs for students. Initially the Colh.^^^e Work- 
Study Frotrram was r(\stricted to students from extr(Mn(»ly loiv- 
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income families. These sevtM'e limiliitions have sinee heen 
revised, ami now it is recjuired only lhat |)rererenee in em|>l<>y- 
ment he ^iven to sliidcnls from lo\v-ine()nie lamihes. 

Th(* Hifi;her Education Aet of 1965 eentralized the? adminis- 
tration of sponsored student aid aetivitii^s in the United States 
Office of Education and estahlished the Educational 0|)|)or- 
tunity Grants Pr(»*:ram (now the Su|)|)lemental Educational 
O|)portnnity Grants Program). This projiram authorizes direct 
tyrants, that are not re|)aid. to stu{hMits who demonstrate that 
they and their families are unahle to |)ay for h;i«j;hcr education. 
The grants may uai exceed SI, .500 or one-)ia)f tlie amount (he 
student ne(?ds to <:o to college, whichever is less, and a match- 
ing amount must he made availahh? to the student from other 
a|3proved sources of student financial aid. 

The trend toward incr(?ased fe(h.'ral involvement in providing 
financial assistance to college students was conti'iuied with the 
establishment of the Federally Insured (Guaranteed) Student 
Loan Program, which combines the efforts of states, the federal 
govenunent. and |)rivate lending institutions to jjrovide a major 
source of loan money for students: the establi.shment of similar 
grant and loan programs specifically for law-enforcement offi- 
cers, nurses, and doctors: extension of Social Security benefits 
to age 22 for rcci|)ients who are enrolled in postsecondary insti- 
tutions: and inclusion of provisions for grant assistance in such 
programs as the Model Cities Development Act are further Ex- 
amples of federal involvement. Establishment of the Basic Edu- 
cational Opportunity Grants in. the Education Amendments of 
1972 demonstrated an additional commitment by the federal 
government by assuring an entitlement of up to $1,400 per year 
in gift assistance lo any student who, ''for lack of such a grant, 
woidd he unable to obtain the benefits of a j^ostsecondary edu- 
cation. "^^^ 

TUq major federal |)rogratiis of student aid have now de- 
pai'ted from an earlier practice of limiting eligibility to aca- 
demically superior students and stipulate only that the student 
maintain normal progress toward his degree according to the 



staiulai'ds usually ii.s(h1 i)y ihc inslilulion lo dclinc "norinal 
pn>Lj;r('s.s.*' Tiic (!t;s(Mitial critrrinn nf these eurreni TediMai ])r()- 
frranis is tlie sUidenrs need for i'linds. Tlriis. the |)iir|)()se nf I lie 
principal Htumcial aid pro^zrams of today is markedly similar to 
tin* oriiiinal inlentioii of sindeni aid |)roti:rams~t(i make I In' 
hcsl use of tlie lalenis of all llie eounlry's yoiinjj: men ami 
women.'' 

Another si«:;ni[ic:anl shift in the focus ol' tlie major federal 
projirams of student aid is away from eli^ihilily decisions that 
are made hy tin.* fmaneial aid oflicer on campus toward the con- 
cept of "entitiemcjit/' Under this new coru:(;pt. e.\(Miiplified hy 
the Basi(.' Educational O|)portunily (Irants Pro<i;ranK any stu- 
dent in a i>ostsecotidar'y iiistitutio!i is tlieoretically assured of a 
certain amount of sup|)ort hein^:; made availahle to him no 
matter what ethicational institution he attends. In effect it 
|>rovi(les a <i;uaranlee of aid from tlie federal govcM'nnuml when- 
ever the hasie eligibility criteria are met. 

Current Forms of College Sludent Financial Aid 

In the most general sense hiiaiicial aid for students attending 
piistsecondary educational institutions may h(! . described as 
any means available to offset or to diminish the ex})enses nor- 
mally incurred hy an individual who lacks the resour-ces 
needed to cover liis expenses while he is in college, lypieally, 
however, a m(M*e limited view is taken: student financial aid is 
considered to he only tliose expense-reducing means (money, 
goods, or services) awarded directly to or for the student him- 
self and used to defray educational and living expenses. In 
orfler to qualify for those expenses-reducing means classified 
as student aid. the award of money, goods, av S(n*vices must he 
made to or for a student to meet his individual expenses, as 
contrasted with an award made dii*eetly to a postsecondary in- 
stitution to assist it in meeting operating expenses. For ex- 
ami)le, an award by a donor to a studen» to meet the expenses 
of room and boarrl is classified as student aid. but a beciuesi 
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IVniii I Ik* sanu* donor lo a ('.ollr^ic to ciuiblc il lo main lain low- 
cosl liousing for sludcMils is nol so calc^iorizcd. 

Alllioii<^|i it not he possible to cstahlisli a yet oCdofini- 

lions llial would incdudc all ly|)os and variations of |)ro<2;ranis of 
sliidenl aid that arc available ai institutions of liit^lier learning, 
it is feasible and lii*i:hly desirable lo develop a series of defi- 
nitions for tlie principal types of aid projzranis eonunonly avail- 
able al most eolle*^es and universities tlirouglioul tbe eounlry.'^ 

Altliout!;b experience lias sliown I bat il is praetieally impossi- 
ble to.ae.biev(N general agreement on and acceptance oF defini- 
tions could facililate intra-institutional eomnuuiication and 
rcsear(di eHorls by providing a standard metliod for reporting 
aitl rcs(nirc:es and activities. In addition, tbe particular im- 
portatice of the adoption of a single set of dcHnitions is ap- 
parent when financial aid activities are carried out on a nundjcr 
of campuses of tbe same institution or by a number of institu- 
tions tbat re|)orl to tbe same governing board or central eo- 
ortlinating agency. Jn order to exercise responsibilities, to pro- 
vide effective supervision, and to acbieve coordination, tbe 
central board or agency must be able to compare directly tbe 
resources and tbe programs of tbe various activities wit bin its 
purview. Tbe absence of mutually agreed-upon definitions 
makes sneb comparisons difficult, if not impossible. Tbe imjjle- 
mentation of sucb a set of definitions also would make possible 
comparisons of tbe activities of institutions that are responsible 
to various governing bodies. 

Student financial aid programs may be generally organized 
into ibrce categories: grants, loans, and jobs. Tbesc tbree cate- 
gories may be furtber subdivided according to tbe special ebar- 
acteristics of individual programs. Tbe first major subdivision 
of eacb of tbe tbree general classes of aid is made in terms of 
wbetberor no*, tbe ajjplicant and bis family nuist submit finan- 
cial data to sbow a need fi)r assistance, and wbetber or not tbe 
amount of aid to be awarded is related to need for funds to 
meet educational expenses. 
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Grants 

Scholarships ur grants-in-aid are awards of money, tuition dis- 
counts, remission of tuiti<»n and fees, or similar considerations 
that require neither repayment nor specific service to be per- 
formed by the student. Frequently they are made to further a 
particular institutional purpose such as increased enrollment 
of students from specific ethnic, social, economic, or geo- 
graphic segments of the population. 

Service aivards are similar to scholarships and grants, except 
that these are awarded in return for specific services rendered 
to the institution and are usually made in recognition of un- 
usual ability in areas such as athletics, debating, or music. 
Service awards differ from employment because they are gen- 
erally grants of money and not payment for work on an hourly 
basis or on the basis of completion of specific tasks. All these 
forms of gift aid, as financial assistance, are referred to here as 
grants. 

There are several subcategories within a program of grants: 

1. Aivards based on the student's preparation and potential 
for achievement in the institution's general or special academic 
programs. These awards recognize and reward past academic 
accomplishment or the capacity for future achievement in the 
overall curriculum or in special programs of study, and occa- 
sionally involve an element of competition. Funds for the 
awards may come from the resources of the institution itself or 
from donations made by individuals, corporations, foundations, 
oi* other donors, 

2. Aivards based on the student's preparation and potential 
for performance in nonacademic or cocarricular areas of the 
institution s program. These awards acknowledge special skills 
in areas such as athletics, • music, debating, and journalism; 
eligibility for some aw^ards may be restricted to students par- 
ticipating in specific programs, such as the marching band or 
ROTC. These awards may be offered in general recognition of 
the special skill, or they may require ongoing performance by 

• the student in order for the award to be continued. 

O 

ERIC 
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3. Awards to provide, up* .al benefit to the applicani or his 
parent because of the porent's relationship to the institution, 
to a particular projessioaal group, or to a donor. Tliei^e ii wards 
include those made to children of facidly members and chil- 
dren of clergymen as well as awards offered by indnstrial or 
other organizations for cliildren of their employees or members. 

The importance of grant awards in a financial aid program, 
even in a low-cost jjnblicly snppoiled inslitntion of higher learn- 
ing, has increased as both the academic demands and the ex- 
penses. of postsecondary education have become higher. It is 
ijicrcasingjy more difficull for a stndejit to support himself 
(and, in many cases, his own family) through his ow^n efforts. 
Loans can be important supplements to aid the student. Limits 
on the total amount borrowed by a student, whether set for- 
mally by the loan program or the institution or informally by the 
borrower himself, are frequently lower than the total ir^^.ed of 
the student. The difference between the need of the student 
and the funds thai he may be expected to provide from his own 
efforts, his family's efforts, and by prudent borrowing should be 
made available to the student through grants. 

A substantial amount of grant assistance to college students 
is provided by the federal government, acting ibrougii the 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grants Program, the Supple- 
mental Educational 0|)portunjly Grants Program, and similar 
grants that are |iart of the iNursing and Health Professions Stu- 
dent Assistance Programs, and the Law Enforcement Educa- 
tion J-^rogram. Most of these grant programs are administered 
by the postsecondary institution according to specific pjo- 
cediires and under what are frequently seen as rigid rules and 
regulations established by the federal government. There may 
be many circumstances where tlie particular rules and regula- 
tions governing the administration of a federal grant program 
may technically disqualify an applicant who, in the judgment of 
the financial aid administratoi*, should receive grant aid. It is, 
therefore, necessary to have additional funds available from in- 
stitutional or private sources in order to be able to extend the 
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assistance of a grant to a student who technically is not quali- 
fied for assistance within the confines of the federal program. 

Ahhough there is pressure for colleges to limit awards of 
grant aid to students who have financial need, it must be ac- 
knowledged llial some institutions use grant assistance in other 
tyjjcs of |)rogranis as welL Some such programs refieet the con- 
tinuation of traditional and historical connotations attached to 
the term ''scholarship/' Examples of such programs woald in- 
clude awards thai provide recognition to relatives of benefac- 
tors of the institution: awards to residents of the community in 
which the institution is located: awards by denominali(jna] in- 
stitutions to members of certain churches; and awards to stu- 
dents wlio plan to study in particular academic disciplines that 
are of limited popularity. Other programs rcfiect the concern ol' 
institutions for the enrollment of potential students from 
''middle-class" families who may not demonstrate need ac- 
cording to national standards but still find it difficult to pay the 
full costs of education from their resources or by borrowing. 

Considerations such as these may make it necessary for a 
program of grants to include the following types of awards: 

L Honor scholarships, given to students with or without fi- 
nancial need on the basis and in recognition of superior aca- 
demic ability or achievement. Generally awards made to stu- 
dents who ineet academic criteria but who do not have a need 
for funds are in modest or token amounts. 

2. Grants-in-aid, given to students who demonstrate finan- 
cial need without any consideration for their academic achieve-^ 
ment as long as their record is at or above the minimum level 
required to maintain good standing at the institution. The i>ri- 
inary difference between a grant-in-aid and a scholarship is 
that the latter is normally contingent on nuiintaiiring some aca- 
deimic standard well above the minimum for good standing. 

3. Service awards, given to students with or without financial, 
need on the basis or in recognition of their abilities in special 
parts of the academic or cocurricular program (such as music, 
student government, or athletics). 
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Instilulioiis of lii<j;lier learning are fVocjueiilly asked lo ad- 
minister funds on l)cliair of donors or sponsors who wish lo se- 
lect tlie recipient themselves, such as a local school l^irent- 
'leaeher vVssoeiation, a eoinnuinity service cluh. or a fraternal 
organization on- or off-campus, hut who wish to dishurse the 
money through the college. Such "trusteeship'' accounts can 
provide suhstantial sums of assistance although they may not 
he considered a formal part of the financial aid program of the 
institution. 

Loans 

Loans are sums of money offered with the requirement thai 
tliey be rei)aid in whole or in part, with or without the payment 
of interest. Applications for loan assistance may or may not 
;all for the applicant and his family to report financial data in 
jrder lo show a need for funds, and the amount loaned may or 
may not be contingent upon the amount of need. Some loan 
programs call for the payment of interest during the period of 
study, while others defer interest until after the student leaves 
college. While the definition of student financial aid giveji at 
the beginning of this section (see page 8) would seem lo in- 
clude all loans, loans as financial aid are generally considered 
to he only those made at a true rate of interest not greater than 
the prevailing rate for consumer credit. While commercial 
loans with a higher rate of interest may be used to defer pay- 
ment of some educational expenses, they are usually not con- 
sidered to be student financial aid in the customary sense of 
that term. 

Currently the major sources of loan funds are the federal and 
state governments, including those made by commercial lend- 
ers and subsidized under the Federally Insured Student Loan 
Program (which is the largest program currently in operation). 
Among the other large loan programs in the United States are 
the National Defense (Direct) Student Loan Program, the 
Health Professions Student Loan Program, and the Nursing 
Student Loan Program sponsored by the federal government. 
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In addilion lo loan funds provided l)y sources outside (lie in- 
stitution, many ooiicges |)r()vide ion*4'-terni and short-term loans 
to students from their own resources. Long-term, low-interesl- 
rate loans are repayable shortly, after graduation or with- 
drawal although interest docs not accrue as long as the student 
continues to he enrolled. Short-term or ''petty cash" loan funds 
permit colleges to satisfy the emergency needs of students (for 
example, grocery or rent money until payday) in an efiicicnl 
and economical manner. Typically these funds |)r()vide small 
amounts for a short period of time, such as ''$30 for 30 days." 

Some student loan programs available from organizations 
and agencies. other than the institutions of liigher education do 
not require extensive on-campus administrative activity; for 
example, tuition loan programs available through commercial 
l)anks. The educational institution's involvement with such 
programs is minimal, fre(|uently being limited to attesting to 
the lender that the applicant, or the applicant's child in the 
ease of a bank loan to a parent, is a registered student. Other 
external loan progran^s, such as the Federally Insured Student 
Loans also available through commercial lending institutions, 
require that the institution provide an assessment of the stu- 
dent's financial need that may be as detailed as that done by 
the institution for its own pn^granis. 

Jobs 

Some institutions consider studeiit employment a form of fi- 
nancial aid oidy when the jobs are paid for from the funds of 
the college or from lunds administered through the financial 
accounts of the institution. .However, many instituti(jns have 
broadened the meaning of e'.nployme.nt as a form of aid to in- 
clude all work opportunities for which the college assists in job 
placement or where the applicant receives preferential treat- 
ment because of his status as a student. For example, some 
colleges have standing agreeiiients with certain local employ- 
ers for placing a given number of students each semester in 
part-time jobs. Other institutions may have large cooperative 
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cdiicatioiuil programs llial provide for eiiipluyiiiciil one semes- 
ter and study the next: Tlie kinds of jobs thai students liave 
been and ean be (breeted to are limited only l)y tlu,' eeonomie 
eonditions in tbe eampus eommuuity and tlie ingenuity and 
imagination ol' tlie financial aid administrator and tbe students, 
liligibility for employment and tbe amount of remuneration 
may be determined, as witli grants and loans, eitbcr svitli or 
witbout requiring tbe student and bis'^family to report finaneial 
data in order to sbow a need for funds, limployment may be for 
a speeilic and announced duration, controlled by a nundjcr of 
bours lo be worked eacb week, or it may be for an unspecified 
duration limited by tbe time needed to complete a given task. 

Many institutions make sucb employment available lo any 
student svbo wisbes to work, wbetber or not lie lias financial 
need. In tliose colleges^ it is usually lield tlial employment it- 
self is an educational experience lluil will provide a wortli- 
wbile supplement to formal classroom inslruclion. Many insti- 
tutions set aside a number of positions or a certain payroll 
dollar amount to be used for students wlio demonstrate finan- 
cial need. Among sucli positions are term-time jobs assisting 
members of tbe faculty, administration, and service staffs: va- 
cation employment; student agency arrangements (tlirougli 
which students operate service enterprises on the campus for 
profit): and what might be termed casual labor jolis (such as 
baby-silting and gardening) that can provide income in small 
amounts to meet unanticipated expenses. 
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Principles and Practices 

of Financial Aid Administration 

Over the yc^ars. aclniinislralors have; wrestled willi llic need to 
liave a eoinnioidy aj:ree<l upon set ol prineiples llial would out- 
line aeeept(*d slandanl.s lor the aduiinistralioii of financial aid. 
The folio win<;" state men t was developed for and hy the eol leges, 
universities, seholaiship agencies, secondary schools, and 
s(dio()i systems parli(;ipalin»^ in I lie College Scholarship Service 
Assend>ly of the College Entrance Exaniihaliori Board. The 
statement is predicated on the continuing helicd' that |)osl- 
se(ton(hiry (uhication should not he a |)rivilege j'eserved only for 
tiu>se wh(i can afford to purchase it. and that the financial re- 
sourc:es of the student and his family should not limit the stu- 
dent's access to postsecondary educ;ation. This "Statement of 
l^riuciple.s"' expresses a hasic philosophy to which large nnni- 
hers of institutions suhscrihe and from which financial aid 
ofliccrs, holh individually and as uiend)ers of their own pro- 
fessional associations, have develo|Jed similar standards for 
themselves. Each of the more than l /)00 postsecondary institu- 
tions, secondary schools, and agencies that are memhers of the 
College Scholarship Service Asseivd)ly have agreed, through 
their presidents, to support the statement. By its adoption, the 
mendxM' institutions of the CSS Assemhiy acknowledge the 
fact that e(piality of educational opportunity can he realized 
only with fully funded and properly administered need-based 
programs of student financial assistance, and have atlirmed 
their intent to work toward achieving these goals. 

Statement oJ Pruiciples 

1. The |)ur|)osc of any financial aid pi-ogram — institutional, 
governmental, or private — should be lo provide monetary 
assistance to students who can benefit from further education 
but who cannot do so without such assistance. The primary 
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l)ur}3ose of ci (M>lle|2;iale financial aid ])rugrcim ?;lnuilii he lo pro- 
vide (inanc'ial assi.slafK-c to MoccpU'd sludc^uts vvlm. williniit 
such aid. would be nnahlc lo nttiMid llial collciio. 

2. Each college has an ohiigalion to assisl in rrali/Jii^i (he 
fialional goal of equality of erhiealional opporlunily. The col- 
lege, llierefore, should work with schiiols, conimunily groups, 
and other educational institutions in support of this ^oa!. 

3. The eollefre should ])ul)lish hudji;els lhal slate loUd j?tu- 
<hMU expenses reahsticaHy inchiding, when.' applicahh*. main- 
tenance at hojiie, com muting ex|)enses, personal expenses, and 
necessary Ira veL 

4. PartMits are expected to contribute according t(t their 
means, taking into ace(junt lh(dr income, assets, uundM-r oi 
dependents, and other relevant information. Stuch^uts them- 
selves are expecU d to conlribule from their own assets aiul 
earnings, incliidii g apjjropriate borrowing against future earn- 
ings. 

5. Financial aifl should be offercil only after determination 
that the resources uf the family are insufficient lo meet thestu- 
dent*s educulional expenses. The amount of aid (tffei'ed should 
not exceed the amount needed to meet the difference lietween 
the student's total educalional expenses and the family's re- 
sources. 

6. Tlio amount and type of self-help expected from students 
should be related to the circumstances of the individual. Jn the 
assignment of funds to those students designated to re(;eive fi- 
nancial aid, the largest amounts of total grant assistance should 
go lo students with the least ability tt> pay. 

7. The college should review its financial assistance awards 
annually and adjust them, if necessary, to reflect (dianges in 
the financial needs of students and the expenses of attending 
the institution. The college has an obligatioii to inform studejits 
and parents of the financial aid renewal policies for enrolled 
students at the time of the initial offer of financial assistance. 

8. Because the amount of fijumcial assistance awarded re- . 
fleets the eeoiioniic circumstances of the student and his fani- 



ily, tlic colltige should refrain from any |)nl)li(: aniioimcenienl 
of llie cinioiinl of aid offered, and encourage the student, liis 
secondary school, and others^ to respect the eonfi(h3ntiality of 
this information. 

9. All documents, correspondence, and coiiversations he- 
tween and among the aid a|)plieant, his family, and financial 
aid officers are confidential and entitled to the protection ordi- 
narily arising from a counseling relationship. 

TO. Concern for the student should he paramount. Financial 
aid shoidd he administered in such a manner that other inter- 
ests, important though they may be, are subordinate to the 
needs of the student. 

These principles, published annually by the College Scholar- 
ship Service, are the most widely accepted statement used in 
[hit administration of financial aid for college students. -^'^ 

While the *'Stateuient of J^rincii)les" provides a broad philo- 
sophical base that can be used l>y the institutions in the direc- 
tion of financial aid programs, it does not pretend to provide for 
every contingency nor is it necessarily specific enough for each 
institution. Institutions that are involved in the broad federal 
and slate aid programs need, in addition, a statement of more 
specific and directly applicable practices that can contribute 
to their daily administrative functions and assist them in 
equitably and fairly aiding and counseling college students. 
The member institutions of the College Scholarship Service 
Assembly have, over the past years, been working toward the 
development of a statement of practices that will help set stan- 
dards to which now aid administrators can turn for guidance in 
the establishment of soundly functioning student aid programs 
that will reconcile institutional goals and objectives with those 
of aid sponsors. The following statement, while still being con- 
.^idered within the governing structure of the Assendjiy, repre- 
sents the consensus of the membership at this time: 
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Si at cm cn I of Pro c t ices 

1. h]ii(!()urci*:e CDordiiuilion anionti; instilulions. scliooLs. aiul 
((MlcraL stale, and coiiinuinily a^r^Micies lo niolivalc all sIu(I(miIs 
t'a|)al)lo of (•onliniiiii'i; llicir (Mliiuation l)cy<)n(l scliool to 
(•onsider posLsecoiulary educalion rcgardlcsi? ofllieir financial 
cirfiinislances. 

2. Provide »;iiidancc inlornialion and foiinstding to assist 
stndents and parents in financial planning. 

3. Actively encourage students to utilize available financial 
aid services. 

4. Publish widely infornuition regarding financial aid poli- 
cies, full costs of attendance, applic:ation |)rocedures. eligibil- 
ity criteria, and financial assistarure. 

5. Utilize administrative procedures tbat are responsive to 
studenl needs. 

6. To the extent possible, administer financial ait! programs 
througb a central oflice to insure consistency in tbe awarding 
of aid to students and tbe most efficient use of available funds. 

7. Provide assistance on the basis of financial need tbrougb 
tile determination of parents' and students' ability to pay for 
educational costs using a consistent, reasonable system of 
need analysis. 

8. Acknowledge and meet the full need through a combina- 
tion of grant, loan, and employment determined through con- 
sideration of the students' individual circumstances and abili- 
ties to the extent possible. 

9. In order to serve the student's best interest, whenever 
possible administratively, notify students of both financial aid 
and admissions decisions as early as possible and indicate in 
the award notification the type, amount, and conditions of the 
award, and share information with parents regarding the ex- 
pected amount of family contribution. 

10. Provide students not being offered financial aid with the 
specific reason(s) for the denial and to the extent possible assist 
the student in finding alternative sources of aid. 

11. In making awards to students applying for renewal of 
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aid. review llie shidenls* eiirreii! financial cireuiiislanees and 
eslal)lisli (lie aiiKmnl of aid with lull considtM'alion lor (lie shi- 
denls* aelual eurrenl need, raliier than make a categoric re- 
(luelij)n of liie ai<l ainoiin! each sueeecMlin^ year. 

12. Advise secondary scdiools and stale or oilier s(dndarsliip 
a»!:enci(\s ilial annonncemenls ol individual or atr^re*ral(» sin- 
(leni aid awards received hy llicir *rradualin sludcMils are in- 
apjiropriale hecaiisc llicy are based on linaneial need. 

13. \\ hen llie idenlily (tf llu? slndeiil is in (?vi<lcne(\ release 
financial aid rc'cords and infornialion (nily \vilh llie wrillen con- 
senl of I he sludcnl and/or panMils as appn^jiriale. 

M. Include sludents on financial aid conunillccvs ihal are 
rcsj>onsil)le lor eslahlishini^ linaneial aid j)olicies and jiro- 
ccdur(\s. 

15. Provide^ dala and (»llicr assistance llial eonlrihuh^ l(» re- 
search in the held of linaneial aid lo ini|)rove llic |)raclic(»s and 
jirocedurcs for providing: linaneial aid lo students in an c(|int- 
al)lc Mianner. 

16. Share* inrornialiou ahoni nuitual aid candidates to insin*e 
equitahle linaneial aid awards and ihcrehy j>crniil a student 
IVeedoin of choice in institution. 

17. Conduct research to assist in the realistic (Icvelopnicnl 
of stinient hud^ets to meet (uich sjiecilic stiMcnt pojudation's 
needs includin^r those stin.lenls living in their |)arenls' lu>ni(^ in 
the eonitnnnity. 

18. iMicouragc and |>artici|)ate in training proj^ranis that de- 
veloj) skills ncH'ded to serve students more cfrcctively. 
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Need for Cent ralizdt ion 

Allliuuiih llu* spccitil purposes ol" frdrriil nin'l sUUc <:(>V(m*ii- 
in{'iils uiul piihlic: uiul private iii.slitutions have hccii iulvanccd 
llu'oii^li llic (h^vict! ni' filmic lit financial aid. ihr niajor and 
tinnin<i: pnrposc of the aid [)r(»ii;rani.s has hern tn cxlcnd ihc 
()|)porliinili{,*s of hijihcr ('(Uicalion niurr hroadly. As Jcncks*'^ 
has wrill(M) "whih; hick uf nnnicy is hy nn nicars Ihc must scri- 
niis problem cunlVonlin*: children fn nii the lower strata seekiiiii 
ediicatinn ... it is the most conininnly disen.s.scd. the must 
(^a.sily analyz{'d. and the must r(.*adily eliminated.** There i.s 
agreenuMl aiiionu experienced finan<'ial aid administ rat«»rs t hat 
tlu.' I)est aid pro<^r*ams wvv tlin.s{' eliaraeieri/ed hy an intense 
and overiiding coru-ern IV»r the welfare of- stndent.s.^'' This 
argiKis that the aid programs l)e availal)le to ser\'e all (di^''d)le 
slndenLs in all part.s of tlu' institution, and that it not he limited 
to certain students in favored eol levies or s(dected pro<irani.s. 
["icgardles.s of the .size oi the institution. e(piity, efliciency. and 
economy will he i'{'ariZ{Mi lhron<i;h the centralization of the ad- 
mi fd strati ve I )ro cesses of hnaneial aid. The financial aid oflice 
should he re.s|.)onsil)l(^ l*or llu; administration of each of the 
major student assistance* programs of loans, grants, and johs. 
This rcs|)onsil)ility should incdude services not only for under- 
graduates— IreshnuMi, transfer, ami upp(M*class sludiMils — hul 
services for graduate and professional scho(»l students as well. 
Further, financial aid for students in the te'acdier educ^ation [)ro- 
grauK foi* example, should he administered through tlu; c(mtral 
aid of]ic(.' and not as an administrative adjunct within the s(diool 
of ediic ation. 

At present the id(!al situatiim re(piired to achiev(^ these goals 
is not generally present in AnuM'ican colleges and uiiivv;rsities. 
Although it is not uncommon for a single olliee to su|jervisc and 
conduct the general aid program for undergraduate stud(Mits, it 
is unusual for tliis same oftiec to (exercise etjuivalent r(^spunsl- 
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I)ilil y lor 1 lie' aid [)r(>gi aiiis lor grndualr and proFcjs.sioiial school 
sliideiits. The sUidciil assislancc |)ro<z;rains liinilcd lo liradualc 
student!? are lVe(]uend'y ad mi iiisU-ved wilhivi \\u'. graduate (h- 
visicni or departiiuMil and ihe separate luoCessicuial sehools ol 
ihe iiinversity. A major <le|)artiire from this oeenrs wlien :i [)ar- 
lienlar [)ronr.ini is availal.)le lo holh undcM'i^radiial e and <ira(hi- 
a!e sliidenls. In siudi eases the responsibility lor ihe operation 
i){ the |Ji'(><;'ram is <i;eiierally assigried speeifieally lo the fiiian- 
eial. aid ofliee. TIh^ National Defense (Direel) Sliidcn! Loan 
Program is an example. Loans under lh(* Proiirani art.' 

availal)le to holh undergradunle and graduate students, and a 
single ofliee is normally charged with the r(isi)uusihilily lor the 
total progi'aui. 

or the 849 ins! it ul i(Uis thai resptuided lo th(i Bureau of 
Applied Social l{esear(di 1965-66 survey (M!e<l earlier. 41 per- 
cent indicated that all forms of imdergradnate student aid in 
lluiir institution are adniini.stered hy one oHiee."* 'la hie 2 shows 
the degree to which results of the IiA.SI^ survey indicated that 
the various types of tiid are administered hy the institution's 
oflicc of financial aid or are handled hy sonui other odiee of the 
inslilulion: the tahle denuHislrales ihe high (legi'(.H.' ofceulrali- 
xation that aijpeared to exist in tlie administration ol scdiolar- 
ships and loans, and to a lesser extent in joh o|)portuuiti(;5S.^^ 

Tabic IL Proporiion oj Financial Aid Adininisteivd 

by Various Offices Ailministi'ml Aflmimstcral :\oi anu/ah/c 
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14iere is some indication, however, that this reported eoordi- 
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nalioM is nion* aj)j)ar(.Mil llum real. In a sludy conducled by llic 
(icMicral y\('(.'()unlin<i Ollicc in 1971 of iUv coordinalion of llic 
federally funded |)r(>j:ranis Of (inancial assislaiice. it was found 
thai adininislialive coordination continued to he a j)r(djlcniJ^ 
That re|)ort found it necessary to make specific recoininenda- 
Ii(>ns ihal lh(^ Sccrelary of Meahh. I^ducali^ui and Welfare "di- 
rect the Oflice of lMlucati(Mi to . . . rc(juire institutions of higher 
edu(;ation to estahlish j)roc(M.luros for coordiiuUing assistance 
providcfl under federal studerU aid j^rogranis which re(iuirc a 
sluirinj: ol fuunutial need with any assistance provid(Ml und(M* 
\Uc Guaranteed Student Loan Projirani and other school-ad- 
niinislered aid |)ro»^ranis."''* This reeonniiendalion was made 
on the basis of findings that (inancial aid administrators at 
nearly all llu: institutions surv(?ye<l awarded aid to students 
withoiM regard to wln^tlier the student had reciuested or ol.)- 
tained loans under the Ciuu-aiUeed Student Loan Program. 
The Cieneial Accounting Oflice also found that financial aid 
oflices wcni not |)rovided with information ahout students who 
re(.'eived aid from federal, state, or i)rivate programs that were 
administered hy other oflices on the same camj)us. 

There is some disagreement ahout the place and the role of 
student euiploynuuH in the overall financial aid program. Alany 
instituti(ms l)eli(ive that students who are not in need of finan- 
cial aid should he permitted to work if their employment does 
not adversely affect ojjportunities lor students who are in need 
of funds. I n these institutions some or many of the employment 
o|)portunities that are not contingent u|)on the student's demon- 
stration of financial need fre(|uently are not administered hy 
ihe finaneial aid office. I^ven here, however, the aid office 
should l)e responsil)le for the filling of j(d)S reserved for stu- 
dents who need fiiuuicial assistance. The eoordination of need- 
based and non-need-based student employment, however, is 
be(M)ming increasingly iniportanl with the reductions being ex- 
perienced in stale and private funds for student assistant em- 
ployees and the concomitant increased reliance on the federal 
College Work-Study Program to provide not only jobs for stu- 
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(Itnils in off-campus nonproKl ageiicicis especially during the 
summer months but for lerm-lime purl-lime employment at tlie 
institution as well. 

Centralization of student financial aid operations lias advan- 
tages both to the institution and to the students. When respon- 
sibility for ilvi conduct of the financial aid program is not ad- 
ministered centrally, a student must first locate information 
about the several sources, must then seek out, evaluate, and 
synthesize the advice and instruction he receives, and finally 
he must initiate the appropriate application in- each office. 
Without a centralized office, the student may find himself in an 
administrative maze, and because of confusion or frustration 
he may overlook or be unaware of aid programs for which he is 
eligible. If student aid operations are organized centrally, the 
student needs to visit only one h.)cation to discuss his overall 
financial situation and to seek a reasoned and coordinated solu- 
tion to financial problems that may involve combinations of a 
grant, a loan, and a job. Such a centralized organizational struc- 
ture will permit the student to plan adequately to meet his 
necessary expenditures. 

A further advantage of a centralized aid office is that it per- 
mits more efficient utilization of limited funds. The General 
Accounting Office (GAO) survey described earlier found that at 
those institutions without a procedure for coordination of all 
aid, significant over-awarding was likely to occur. In the sample 
of student awards studied by the GAO, 14 percent were 
awarded aid that averaged nearly $910 more than their indi- 
cated financial need.^^ Their report observed that ''during the 
past several years, institutions have not been given the full 
amount of federal aid that they requested to meet the financial 
needs of their students. The problem of providing sufficient 
aid to students may he expected to grow as school enrollment 
and tuition costs contiiuie to rise. By providing some students 
with more aid than they need to meet their educational ex- 
penses, the institutions are tying up federal funds that could be 
used to help other students who qualify. ''^^ 
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A central operatioji will permit llie instilulioii lo simplify its 
procedures and reduce its pa|)er\vork, because it is then possi- 
ble to utilize a single genera] applieatiun lorni for all types of 
aid. The use of a unified application form permits the student 
to supply significant data only once, and it reduces tlie possi- 
bility that a qualified student will be denied, or even not con- 
sidered, for aid of a particular type merely because be w^as un- 
aware that bis application was not appropriate for that form of 
assistance. 

A central organization will facilitate coordijuUion within the 
institution among the diverse types of aid pnigranis and the 
varying procedures employed in administering student aid. The 
growth of the number of dollars available in the total resources 
for student financial aid continues to increase (he desirability 
and acceptability of uniform and consistent administrative con- 
trol. The rising educational expense budgets of students, and 
the frequency with whicb it is necessary for the institution to 
combine funds from the several forms of aid — grant, loan, job- 
to form a single award package for an individual student, make 
ever more apparent the desirability of assigning the respcmsi- 
billty for all aid programs to a single office. 

The increasing requests and requirements for institutional 
reports of financial aid activities, both for administrators 
within the institution and to donors of funds from outside the 
institution, suggest that consolidated records be readily avail- 
able tliat will reflect all the actions on aid applications for each 
individual student. Requests for information from state and 
federal governments can be answered more efficiently when 
student aid activities are centralized than when responsibili- 
ties are dispersed throughout the campus. 

Operational Activities 

The actual functions to be performed by the personnel of the 
financial aid office will vary according to the specific responsi- 
bilities assigned to it and tlie programs under its jurisdiction. 
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However, there is a central core of activities that is necessary 
to achieve snccessful adniinistraljon of llie obligations thai are 
liasic to any aid office. The following itemization presents the 
most common of these activilies. 

1. Counseling about typical sludeiil expenses, financial aid op- 
porlunities,'and money management 

A. Conduct regularly scheduled meetings to provide needed 
information to specific groups 

1. Prior to admission to college 

a. Potential students, both first-lime freshmen and 
transfer students who request information 

b. Applicants for financial aid 

c. Parents' groups 

d. Local scholarship donor groups 

2. During the students' college years 

a. Aid applicants 

b. Aid recipients 

c. Students planning withdrawal or transfer 

3. Prior to graduation 
a. Aid recipients 

h. Potential applicants to graduate and professional 
schools who request inlormation 

B. Confer with individual students, on the initiative either 
of the student oi' of the financial aid administrator 

1. Student expense budgeting 

2. Personal and family situations that might be related 
to financial aid needs and opportunities 

3. Money management 
11. General administration 

A. Supervise office functions 

1. Develop and review financial aid applications and 
fo!*ms used in the administration of aid programs 

2. Establish office routines and procedures to be used in 
maintaining and storing records 

3. Assign duties and supervise office personnel 
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4. Organize and inipleniciU an in-service training and de- 
velopnienl program for office personnel 

B. Review stale and federal legislative changes to assure 
ijislitiiliona] eonf'onnity witli provisions 

C. Review applications for financial aid 

1. Evaluate financial status of the applicants in connec- 
tion with aid programs that require deinonstration of 
financial need 

2. Evciluale supporting records of the applicants, e.g., 
personal, academic, etc. 

3. Determine eligibility of the applicants for considera- 
tion for the several types of programs within the three 
major forms of aid 

D. Allocate resources of tliose students who are to receive 
assistance 

1. Select applicants lo whom aid will be awarded 

2. Determine the amount of aid to be awarded each suc- 
cessful applicant 

3. Decide for each successful applicant how to package 
two or more forms of aid, and in what combination of 
amounts 

4. Notify successful applicants of the amounts and the 
forms in which aid is being offered lo them and any 
conditions of the offers 

5. Inform the successful applicants who accept offers 
I'egarding the procedures they nmst follow to secure 
dispersenienls or to have awards properly credited to 
I heir accounts at registration; how to continue to re- 
main eligible; and how lo request renewal awards 

6. Notify unsuccessful applicants why the applications 
were denied, suggest alternate means of meeting ex- 
pauses, and explain procedures for reapplying for aid 
in ihe futui'c 

E. Authorize the disbursement of funds 

1. Report to the appropriate fiscal authority on the caju- 
pus the amount and form of each award made 
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2. Autliorize the transfer of funds to tlie student (u* to 
the student's aecount 
F, Review and plan 

1. Evaluate the functions and activities of the aid office 

2. Prepare planning memorandums for aid office activi- 
ties in future years 

3. Prepare proposed budgets of student aid lands 

4. Prepare budget requests for the staff and the opera- 
tion of the aid office 

5. Prepare recommendations on the institution's poli- 
cies for student financial aid 

6. Attend and participate in meetings concerned with 
development of institutional policies on financial aid 

IIL Student motivation and resources development (in coopera- 
tion with tlie admissions and the development offices) 

A. Visit secondary schools and community colleges 

1. Participate in meetings and discussions on the g(Mi- 
eral topic of attending college 

2. Assist in programs and activities designed to stimu- 
late interest in attending a particular college 

B. Conduct workshops and other informational activities on 
financial aid 

L Faculty and students within postsecondary institu- 
tions 

2. Secondary school and community college adminis- 
trators and faculty 

3. Secondary school and community college students 
and their parents 

4. Community, civic, patriotic, and fraternal organiza- 
tions 

C. Develop resources of aid 

1. Continue to cooperate and to consult with representa- 
tives of existing sources of funds 

2. Meet with potential donors and sponsors of funds 
IV. Research and evaluation 

A. Initiate and continue evaluations of the aid program of 
the institution 
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B. Conduct and encourage st udies on the impact of the aid 
program on the students and the institution 

C. Summarize apphcations 

1. At the chise of each awarding period, or at least an- 
nually, review applications for financial aid 

2. Gather data on such characteristics of the applicant 
group as sex, ethnic huckground, family size, income, 
and assets 

D. Prepare necessary reports 

1. Annual report to the nistitution 

2. Reports to agencies of the state and federal govern- 
ments both to recapitulate activities and to initiate 
requests for additional funds 

3. Annual report to the donors or sponsors of funds 

This itemization of the functions of the aid office omits the ac- 
tual disbursement of funds to students. The payment of funds 
to the student or the establishment of credit for an individual 
is generally a function of the business office rather than the fi- 
nancial aid office. The activity of the student aid office in this 
area normally does not extend beyond the transmission to the 
business office of the appropriate documents that authorize the 
outlay of funds. In a similar fashion, the collection of loans is 
not viewed as a function of the student aid office. However, this 
does not mean tha* the financial aid director is not to be con- 
cerned with problems that arise about loan repayments, nor 
that he should not counsel with students concerning repay- 
ments both when they borrow money and before they leave the 
institution. It does mean that the routine tasks of periodic bill- 
ing and the bookkeeping chores required when the institution 
receives loan repayments should be the province of the fiscal 
office and not the student financial aid office. The activities of 
disbursements and collections are discussed later in this report 
in the section on relationships between the financial aid office 
and the business office. 
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Administrative Organization 
of the Financial Aid Office 

Administrative Structure 

Before 1958, the adininistralion ofsludcnl financial aid at many 
inslitulions recfiiired few man-hours each year. The responsi- 
bility may have heen discharged by a single individnal, perhaps 
a dean, or hy an occasionally assembled '^slaff thai consli- 
luled a temporary "ad hoc" commillee to conduct the program 
in an inlnilive and benevolent manner. Frequently, lliere was 
no higher authority who supervised the activity and no one. 
other than the fiscal officer, who required an accounting. Sel- 
dom, if ever, was there even a formal rationale within which to 
function. 

As aid resources have increased in importance both to the 
institutions and to the students, and as the number of students 
applying for aid has increased, the organizational structure of 
student financial aid offices has been reconsidered and re- 
vised by almost every institution. Specific individuals are now 
assigned responsibility for the various student financial aid 
procedures, and these individuals occupy specified positions in 
the administi'ative organization of the institution. At many in- 
slitulions, however, the function continues to be a- part-lime 
responsibility of one or more individuals (see Table 3). In a sur- 
vey conducted in 1970 by Warren W. Willingham, only 60 per- 
cent of the responding institutions had a director of financial 
aid wlio considered himself to he full time,^^ 

The financial aid program is generally considered to be one 
of tiie student services in institutions of higher learning. Ayers, 
Tripp, and RusselF^ report that although in about 50 percent of 
the institutions the financial aid administrator reports directly 
to the president, in an additional 20 percent the aid administra- 
tor reports to the director of student sei'vices. At larger institu- 
tions, particularly those with an enrollment of more than 2.500 
students, it is most common to find the financial aid adminis- 
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Table 3, Type of Position Held by Fin a 


\ncialAid Officer.^ 


Type of in st it at i o n : 




l*((rt time 


I* art 1 


Full time 


alone 


with < 




51% 




14% 


Puhlic 4-yciir 


86 


2 


12 






33 


12 


Size of program: 










21% 


70% 


1 0% 


300-1. aOOaijpliwirilH 


72 


1.1 


17 


Ov<M- l.flOO applicants 


87 


4 


9 


All respotiilcnis 


60% 


27% 


12% 



trator reporting direclly to llie chief adniiiiislrator for student 
services (see Table 4). Tliese findings are in agreeinenl with 
those of Nasli,^"^ who found that 46 percent of the aid adininis- 
Irators reported to the college president, and 29 percent re- 
ported to a dean. In the latter case 75 percent ol' the deans were 
deans of students.^''' Nash distinguished between pai't-tiine and 
full-time directors of financial aid and found that only 16 per- 
cent of those administrators whose duties were limited to finan- 
cial aid rep(n-ted to the president, while 49 percent reported to 
a dean; he noted: 'Tiiis means that at larger colleges, at higher 
quality colleges, at colleges with graduate programs, and at col- 
leges with centralized aid organizations, the aid director is 
more likely to I'cport to the dean than to the president."-^* 

Table 4. The Aid Administrator's Immediate Superior 
by Type oJTnstitiUion 



Type ofinstitKtion 

P ri va t e P ri va t c l*n hi tc P n bile A If 

Sn/uuior 'l-ycnr 'J-year 4'ye(tr 2'yeov respondents 

Prcsidenl 32.4% 59.5% 7.2% 29.1% 28.9% 

Deanofsludents 18.4 9.5 44.6 52.8 34.3 

Dean of admissions .... 7.4 — 8.4 3.1 5.4 

Chief business officer . . . 19.9 19.0 8.4 3,1 11.9 

Other 20.6 11,9 - 31.3 11.8 19.1 

No response 1..5 ~ — — .- .5 
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This was substantiated by data collected in a survey of finan- 
cial aid officers in 9 Southern states conducted by Chandlers in 
1972. He found that 34.3 percent of all respondents reported to 
the dean of students. The pattern was even more pronounced 
in the public four-year and two-year institutions where 44.6 per- 
cent and 52.8 percent, respectively, reported to the dean of 
students.^' 

Role of the Faculty and Staff Advisory Committee 
on Financial Aid 

Ahhough it is not known when institutions of higher learning 
first extended to faculty advisory committees the concern for 
financial aid, it is apparent that such connnittees long have 
been involved with a broad range of matters that are related to 
student assistance. The Bureau of Applied Social Research 
survey reflected the continuing operation of committees on 
financial aid, since 87 percent of all respondents indicated that 
their institutions had such committees; among the publicly 
supported institutions, 91 percent reported committees on 
financial aid.^^ 

Just as there seems to be agreement that a faculty and staff 
advisory committee on financial aid should exist, there appears 
to be a growing agreement on the role and scope of its work. 
Tiie great majority of the connnittees devote attention pri- 
marily to recommending policy for the general operation of the 
institution's financial aid program. In the Nash study only 21 
percent of the publicly supported colleges reported that the 
committee actually reviewed and evaluated individually each 
application for financial assistance.^*^ A more recent survey 
conducted by the Panel on Student Financial Need Analysis 
for the College Entrance Examination Board provides more in- 
sight into the relative roles of the financial aid administrator 
and the committee of various institutional representatives.^" 
(See tables.) 
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Table 5. histitutional Decision-Making on Financial Aid Policy 
and Individual Applications for Aid 



fndiriditdl tircisions Policy derisions 

Dccision-inukcr I^iihlir rival a Total /^ithlir I^riratr Total 

AidofticxT 32 34 66 11 <J 20 

Admissions ofliciM' . ... — 3 3 2 2 

Facnilty conimitU^e . ... — 1 1 1 3.4 

Fiuuilty administrative 

committee 6 4 10 10 \9 29 

Fa(juhy administrative 

student cM)niniittce ... 3 1 4 17 8 25 

OtlierofHcer j- -- J _2 _4 

1otal 4] 43 84 41 43 84 



The findings of this survey indicate that the financial aid ad- 
ministrator is predominantly responsible for the decisions 
made about the applications of individual students, while com- . 
mittees are predominantly responsible for the policy decisions 
that guide the individual awards made to students. Another in- 
teresting note is that even in 1969-70, when this survey was 
conducted, the policy-making groups at 30 percent of the insti- 
tutions included representatives of the student body.'^^ 

In addition to matters of institutional policy, the advisory 
committee should be aware of and understand the national 
trends in student financial aid, and the ways in which these 
trends would and should affect the institution. The comniitlee 
periodically should review the general operations of the aid 
office to insure that policy is reflected in procedures. To avoid 
becoming isolated from the students, the committer should 
serve as an appeal board for students who believe their re- 
quests for aid were not treated appropriately. 

The advisory committee provides a means by which repre- 
sentation may be obtained from the several divisions of the in- 
stitution, and it provides a vehicle to bring the perspectives of 
the various parts of the academic community to bear on the 
formulation and supervision of the institution's policy on stu- 
dent financial aid. 



I hc Mornuil {jnicediircs lor cslahlisliinji; iind sUiHinji: com- 
iiiitlees, and for selecliii*!; or ci|)|>oiiilin<i; (■(»iiiniiltre ('liainneiu 
sliouUj 1)0 followed in initialinji and in corilimiinii; llie advisory 
cnnuniUeo on financial ai<l. All [)arts oi' the instidition sli(nd(i 
he involved in tlie devolnpnuMil of a policy on linancial aid in 
order lIuU the policy he Iriily represenlative of ilu? institulion. 

TIh? eoniniillee slionld luive as mend)er.s representalives of 
llie fiscal staff nnd llie student |)ersonnel services staffs, as 
well as oi'tlie tecicliin<; faeidty. Iiududing students as members 
of the (ujniniittee is reco<^nized as extremely important hy most 
institiUions and most financial aid ofKc^ers. The director of fi- 
luincial aid should serve as secretary to the committee. "Hie 
advis<»ry cominitt(je should he llie hody lliat l)iin»^s recommen- 
dcilions for action to the attention of the appropriate ofKcials. 

Staffing 

The problem of staffing the financial aid office has been and 
continues to be one of the most crucial and one of tlie leasl 
easily resolved. The Bureau of Apjjlied Social Research surv(iy 
noted thai three (juarters of the aid administrators reported 
thai they worked 45 hours per week, and 23 pci'ccnt said that 
they worked 55 hours or more each week.'*- Half of the re- 
spondents to the survey contended that they were without an 
adequate nuniher of clerical personnel to meet their duties in 
student aid administration.'*'^ That this situation has changed 
little since that survey was made is noted l)y the iNational 
Association of Collej^e and University Business Ofificers. A 
1972 publication states: ''Too often the administrative hier- 
archy of the institution does not reflect the relative importance 
of the financial aid oflfice in the budgetary and philosophical as- 
pects of the institution. With the tremendous growth in student 
financial assistance and consequently the increase in the 
amount of funds administered through the student financial aid 
office, this office should be given a level within the administra- 
tive structure commensurate with its newly expanded im- 
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l)()rlaiic(! ami rcspoiisibililics. In addilioii lo bcin^i i)laor(l in an 
ajiproprialf'ly . vii?il)l(,' si)()l williin \\w slruclurc. the sUkIciU 
finanfial aid oftn-.n .should \)c adf*qiialtdy i^tad'od both ii] (fiialily 
and (juaiility. Many inylitutioiis do not appoint a fnli-linio |)(.'r- 
son to handle the administration of these pro^iranib? . . . schools 
cannot continue to overburden the person in ehar^iic ofUnaneial 
a if] pro*2;ranKS, nor can ihey give I h esc jobs to a '.short-timer' at 
the institution or to soi'neone who will quickly be moved up to a 
position of'greater importance'. . . ' 

It is diflicult, because of the variety of tasks that may be 
as.si^ned to a particular ofliee to postulate optimuu) nundjcrs of 
professional and clerical staff for the operation of the financial 
aid- o nice. There has been considerabh:? discussion of the ap- 
I)ropriate l)asi.s for use in determining the appropriate number 
of staff members. Most early staffing formulas were based on 
{hit numl)er of students enrolled at the institution.'^'' Subse- 
(juently, formulas were developed on the basis of tho number 
of financial aid retdpients. It now appears that a more appropri- 
ate basis is the mnnber of students wdio apply for financial 
assistance. It requires at least as much staff time (if not more) 
to j)r(>cess an ajjplication that must be denied, communicate 
that decision to the applicant, and assist in the identification-of 
alternative sources of financing for him as it does to process 
an application that is ullimatcdy approved. The following mini- 
mum levels of staffing for institutions having various numbers 
of applicants for aid seem appropriate: 

]■. Under .500 a|)plicants: A full-time director, one full-time 
secretary or admifiistrative assistant, and two half-time student 
assistants or equivalent. 

2. Between 500 and 1,000 ai)i)licants: A full-time director, 
one full-time administrative assistant, two full-time clerical 
workers, and four half-time student assistants or equivaloil. 

3. Between 1,000 and 2,000 apj)licants: A full-time director, 
one assistant director, two secretaries, and six half-time stu- 
dent assistants or equivalent. 

4. Between 2,000 and 4,000 applicants: A full-time director, 
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hvo lull-liiiR* cissistanl dircclors. one ('ull-iinu! admiiiistrativc 
assislanl, three rull-lime seeietaries, three ('ull-linie clerloaf' 
workers* and eight half-time student assistants or e<iiiivaient. 

5. Over 4,000 aiJ|jlieunts: A full-time (lireetor, three full-time 
assislanl clireetors, one full-time administrative assistant, five 
full-time si^cretaries. four full-time ehu'ieal workers, and ei'ilit 
iialf-time student assistants or ecjuivalent. 

In very large institutions the use of standardized forms and 
the ailaptation of routine {procedures to utilize the capabilities 
(jf automatic data-processing" machiiiery ini\y reduce the need 
for increasing the nund)er of clerical e/nployees. If the finan- 
cial aid office is assigned resiJonsihilities for activities other 
than the actual administration of the student aid [)rograms 
(such as collecting loans, ac(;ounting. bookkeeping, academic 
or vocali(uial counseling, and veterans a(Tairs), these jjroj^osed 
staff requirements must he increased to allow for the addi- 
!i()nal duties that would have to he undertaken. 

Tlie determination of ade(piale levels of compensatioji for 
financial aid office persomiel niust he based, among otiier con- 
siderations, on an evaluation of the responsil)ilities assigned, 
the professional preparation and ex[Jerience I'equired. and tlu^ 
general levels of ^'^cal salary scales. The Bureau of Applied So- 
cial Research study collected data in 1965 about tlie range of 

Table 6. Annual Salaries of 

College FimuwialAid Officers (1965)'' 



Sufdf'y infcri'd/ A'umhcr f^vrccnf 

OvrrSlS.OOO 34 '\% 

S12.00] 15.000 g<J • 12 

SI 0,001 h> SI 2.000 m 23 

S HS)0\ I oS' 10.000 246 29 

$'6,501 U>$ a.OOO 148 17 

S 5,001 tuS 6.000 6U 8 

Un(lorS5.000 IB 2 

\)U\ iiul answer. (»r ck-Tfiy wli(j arc nal siihiri(i{| 39 5 

T(»lal 849 100% 
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lolal annual college? salaries for pcojjJt! who serve as directors 
of financial aid '/lahle 6). 

That the salaries paid to directors of financial aid continue to 
he less than adequate is demonsli'ated hy the annual survey 
c(Uiducted hy The Chronicle of Higher Education, '^"^ The niosl 
recent study showed that directors of student aid are the sec- 
ond lowest paid of the college adniinislralois surveyed. The 
following tahle is ahstracted froni their study (Tahle 7). 



Table 7, Comparative Salaries of College Administrators, 
1971-72 

Title Avctu^v salary 

lMT'si(i(Mi!^ S28.891 

Cliirl" Inisiiicss oflMMM's. 20.369 

ChierstiMlcnt life ofliccrs 18.286 

IJircc'tnrs (il sludrnt (■oMiist.'liii'r 15.386 

Dirt'ctors ofadjuissions 14,640 

DircMMors of'studcMit plnctMiu'iit 13.531 

DinMJtors (►f}?ni(l(MU aid ■ 12.216 

Bookstore tuaticijicrs 9.501 



The formal education of directors of financial aid ranges from 
those who did not acknowledge having graduated from college 
(7 percent) to those who went on to complete the requirements 
for a doctorate (17 percent). Almost all aid administratoi's (93 
percent) had graduated from college, and most of them (66 
percent) had earned a master's degree. '^^ 
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Because stiidenl fiiuincial aid serves to supprnl and to extend 
both llie general purposes and llie particular programs of" the 
institution of higher learning, llie director of student aid and 
his staff necessarily must communicate frequently with the 
faculty and with the administrative staffs of other activities 
and programs on the campus. Although student financial aid 
activities impinge on evei'y area of activity within the institu- 
tion, associations with some areas are more frequent and the 
communications moi*e critical than with others. 

Facidty and Academic Activities 

Because the development and transmission of knoAvledge is the 
chief goal of every college and univei'sity, the student financial 
aid progj'am must function in support of institutional academic 
goals and programs. The basic principles recommended earlier 
to guide tlie operation of the student aid program do not pre- 
clude the involvejnent of the aid office in activities designed to 
recognize academic accomplishment, to enroll and retain quali- 
fied students, and to assist in the achievement of the goals set 
foi' acadejuic counseling and student discipline. Indeed, those 
pi-inciples suggest the educational role of the aid administrator 
and provide the parameters witliin which these academic ac- 
tivities may be conducted. 

The faculty can and should be a source of strong support for 
the student aid activities. Through membership on the finan- 
cial aid advisory committee, the faculty is able to participate in 
establishing policies, practices, and procedures for the opera- 
tion of the student aid pj'ogram. As members of the advisory 
committee, the faculty can serve as an appeal board for stu- 
dents to assure that the daily administrative functions are 
being carried on in accord with the institutional principles, 
policies, and procedures. The faculty may also be able to serve 
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in llie area of developing soiirees oi' grant and loan funds 
lln*oug!i their off-campus association witli potential donors of 
aid resources. In addit ion, the faculty is one of the largest and 
most educationally worthwhile sources of employment for stu- 
dents. 

While the role of the faculty as employei* can provide a valii- 
ai)le resource to the financial aid aduiinistratoi*, this role can 
also produce problems. Many institutions today are faced with 
continuing and deepening cuts in funds available for both part- 
time and regular employment. When budgetary limitations re- 
duce the amount of regular budgeted monies available lor 
assistance, the faculty will naturally turn to the part-time and 
college work-study employment programs to find emp]<iyees 
needed to perform educationaliy related jobs. The aid adminis- 
trator may eneouiUer difficulties in nuiintaining the federally 
mandated position that ihe College Work-Study Program is 
primarily a source of financial aid and that any benefit that 
accrues to the institution or particular segnieiils of the institu- 
tion must be secondary. 

Admissions Office 

Perhaps the most significant administrative relationship for tlie 
aid oHice is that with the admissions office. Prior to the stu- 
dent's fii'st registration, both offices are concerned with many 
of the same students. Because the admissions office has the re- 
s|)onsibility to evaluate high school lecords and other creden- 
tials of applicants for admission, the work of the aid office in 
delermiiiing academic qtialificatioas of candidates for assis- 
tance can be greatly reduced. Too, the admissions office is in 
the position of having extensive, if not almost continuous, com-' 
nninication with secondary school personnel, applicants, and 
their families. Thus information on the aid program can be dis- 
tributed with preadmission nialerids and in this way assist the 
students who are planning to apply for both admission and fi- 
nancial aid. 
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To a cerlaiji extent I he ad missions office is I lie source of 
canditlales for llie financial aid program. In recent years ilie 
numbers ofsludents api)lyingror admission who require finan- 
cial aid lias greatly increased, heightening llie need for a ch)se 
relationship between the aid ofliee and the admissions ofliee. 
Also, llie federal government, particularly in provisions of the 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants Program, re- 
quires inslilulions ol* liiglier learning to make a determined 
effort lo identify, to motivate, and to enroll students who are 
e(M>nomically and educationally disadvantaged who could l)ene- 
fil from continuing their education. When colleges apply for 
student aid funds lliey agree that, either singly or in eof>pcra- 
lion with othei* institutions of higher learning, they will develop 
s[)ecial ways to seek out such students. The successful execu- 
tion of llie agreement depends on a close and constanl working 
relationship between the i)ersonncl of the admissions office and 
those of the financial aid office, since the primary responsibility 
for the identification, motivalion, and enrollment of new stu- 
dents generally rests with the admissions office. At the same 
time, the aid office can and should be supportive of the admis- 
sions office recruiting efforts by supplying vital information on 
the characteristics of aid candidates and recipients who enroll 
or fail to attend. As increasing numbers of institutions face en- 
rollment difficulties, the financial aid office will become an im- 
portant source of data that the admissions staff can utilize to 
locate prospective students. Because of the interdependency of 
these responsibilities and the compelling need to communicate 
adequately with prospective students and their families, the 
staff of each office is deeply concerned with the work of the 
other office. 

In general, institutions have formally recogm'zed the useful- 
ness of coordinating the aid and the admissions offices. The 
Bureau of Applied Social Research survey noted that althou*!' 
in 80 percent of the Institutions there was no formal adniinir 
trative relationship between these two offices, about 70 percent 
of the institutions reported that they had close or fairly close 
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coordination of nclivilies; cind in only 3 percent of iJie cases 
Wtis no coordination re|)orle(i.'^^ While 80 percenl oflhe institu- 
(ions re|)ortetl liaviiit^ separate advisory committees for ad- 
missions and for student aid, only 10 p'.^rcent of the respondents 
r(^|)orte(l no coordination between committees.''" It is interest- 
ing to note that while in only 30 percent of the I'espondingj'o]- 
loges the director of li -"ncial aid was a mendjcv oflhe admis- 
sions committee, in almost every case a member of the ad- 
missions staff served on the financial aid advisoiy committee. 

Business Office 

'I'he l)usiness office and the aid (office constitute another area of 
mutual administrative dependency. Because it deals with 
money, the aid office is perceived by many as a business fuiK> 
lion. There is a strong need foi a harmonious relationship in the 
reporting and i-ecoixling of both incoming money to be added to 
student aid funds and of the commitments against and actual 
disbursements from those accounts made by the business 
office to students upon approval of the aid office. The reporting 
ami the research activities of the student aid office necessarily 
concern both students and money; therefoi-e, coordination be- 
tween the business office and the aid office is a virtual necessity 
if reports are to be prepared accurately and on schedule. 

In connection with student loan accounts tlie need for co- 
ordination between the financial aid and business offices be- 
comes acute. Among financial aid administrators there is al- 
most complete agreement that loan collection and repayment 
functions should not be duties of the aid office. As shown in 
Table 8 on page 42, the Bui*eau of Applied Social Research sur- 
vey respondents noted that while selection of students to re- 
ceive federal loans was within the realm of the aid office, 65 
percent of the aid directors were not responsible for the collec- 
tion of those loans, and there was general agreement that the 
procedures involved in loan collection were properly located in 
the business office.*'^ 
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Culled ing niuney llial has been loaned to students is the re- 
sponsibility of the iiistitulion. Future allocations of loan funds 
depend upon the reeord of collections made by the institution. 
For the National Defense (Direct) Student Loan Program, at 
least some of the costs for administering the program can be. 
recovered from the federal government; tliese funds will be. 
well spent if they are directed toward maintaining an active 
program of loan collections. The routine procedural functions 
of collecting loan«= probably can best be left to the college's 
fiscal office. Tlie business officer and the aid director can then 
join forces when it becomes apparent that their combined 
knowledge and skill is needed to collect an account satisfactor- 
ily. Another alternative that some institutions have found 
attractive is the use of an outside billing or collection agency. 

Registration, Records, and Data-Processing Offices 

The need to prepare and to return reports in connection with 
major programs of student assistance sponsored by tlie federal 
government has reinforced the necessity, particularly in large 
institutions, of cooperation among the aid director and the 
directors of the various records, registration, and data-process- 
ing operations. For institutions that must also submit reports 
to statewide governing or coordinating boards, the need for 
such cooperation is further heightened. 

The reports required by federal and state agencies combine 
persona], academic, and financial data. As programs continue 
over the years, it becomes increasingly necessary to maintain 
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accurate and ciccessible records over long periods of Lime. And 
wliilc il is generally agreed thai this can best be accomplished 
by the use of aulomalic da la-processing systems, the ''com- 
puter ai^s [Stance" need of the aid office is iVequenlly given low 
priority. Perhaps l:)ecause ihe tecluiiqnes and problems of aid 
administration do no! readily lend themselves to rigid systema- 
lization, the task of automating the aid office is shunned by 
systems analysts, institutions are even reluctcint to acee|)t and 
implement systems that have been developed outside the insti- 
tution. Tlie situation is perhaps most aggravating nt very large 
inslitutiojis, where il is ahnost physicaliy impossible to main- 
lain the records necessary to report adequately on student aid 
activities without the assistance of electronic data-processing 
equipment. 

Decui of Students Office and Counseling, Testings 
and Health Centers 

In deahng with students and their problems, the finaJicial aid 
administrator IVequently will find himself in close communica- 
tion with the various academic, vocational, and psyclioh^gical 
counseling services, and with the university health services. 
Altliough tlie institution may have establislied various counsel- 
ing offices and agencies to deal witli specific kinds of problems, 
students will not always seek out the most appropriate agency 
or person directly. Tlie students may not perceive the real basis 
of their difficulties, or they nuiy simply go to individuals with 
whom they have had previous cojiimunication and with wliom 
they feel comfortable. The financial aid administrator must be 
aware of the type and complexity of problems that are beyond 
his own personal ajid professional qualifications. When stu- 
dents come to him with such problems he must be able to make 
quick a;nd appropj-iate referrals to other more specialized coun- 
seling services, and he must be able to elicit cooperative agree- 
ment from the students. He will frequeiuly find that financial 
difficulties have caused, or have been caused by, physical or 
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emotional problems. In these instcinccs he must htive the abil- 
ity lo refer studenls to the appropriate university faeililies. Me 
must also be prepared to reeeive referrals from other courisel- 
ing and health facilities when counselors in those activities dis- 
cover difficulties that have financial roots or ramifications. 

Co\inseh)rs of students who, while receiving financial aid 
encounter academic, discipline, or other behavior problems, 
will be able to function with more confidence when they realize 
that financial aid can be adjusted to meet sturlents' individual 
circumstances. The director of financial aid can be of marked 
assistance to counselors by rearranging, when necessary, the 
financial aid award package to permit a change in an academic 
schedule, an alteration in the hours of employment, or an ad- 
justment in the amount oF a loan. 

Development and Alumni Offices 

Alumni and otlicr private benefactors continue to be important 
sources of funds for student aid programs, even though federal 
and state agencies are supplying the largest amounts of money. 
An institution that is able to encourage continued financial 
support for student aid from alumni and from other donors is 
able to develop and to maintain a flexible and responsive aid 
program to meet particular situations. A financial aid ])rogram 
based exclusively on the use of governmental funds cannot be 
as flexible and responsive to student needs as it should be. 

Although each institution probably can cite examples of oc- 
casions when special funds were needed to meet particular cir- 
cumstances, a general use of such private aid funds would be a 
special short-term ''emergency*' loan program. It is difficult for 
a student to provide sufficient planning to meet all his financial 
needs for the academic year— a check may be delayed, a pay- 
roll card may be misplaced, an unexpected trip home may be 
required, or there may be a dance or another social activity 
that was unanlicipated. Limited loan programs usually do not 
require detailed financial statements; normally they are predi- 
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cated upon llie acceptance of tlie sludenl's admission llial lie 
is '"broke" and tliat an iniinediale need exists. Sucli loans are 
usually restricted to small amounts, and the repayment period 
is usually short. These programs do not encourage fiscal ir- 
responsibility nor do they thwart the discipline of self-denial: 
they do recognize that plans may go awry and that there may be 
a short-term need to be met. 

While programs such as the limited emergency loan have 
appeal to alumni and other donors, few institutions will vvish to 
restrict their activities to raising student aid money only for 
such programs. The aid director has a responsibility to work 
with the development officer and the alumni secretary in their 
efforts to develop and jnaijitaiji sources of financial support for 
all types of student aid. 
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■ iVlenibers of the higher edueation eslnblishinent have heeri 
eharaclerized as 'Mhe gatekeepers ftfthe upijej-niiddle eUiss/''^*^ 
I'lie finiijieial ciid ad niinislrator is frequently viewed by the 
coniniunily at large as one of the most important and elective 
gale-keepers o( them all. In ciddition to the necessary on- 
eanipiis relationships, the effective operation of the financial 
aid office requires good communications and close working re- 
lationships with a number of individuals and agencies outside 
the postseeondary institution. Most important among these 
relationshi|js witli off-campus agencies are those with I he 
schools from which the sludcJits come, talent search agencies 
in the connnunily. representatives of l!ie simrces of aid funds, 
agencies employing students, and colleagues in other aid offices 
on other campuses. 

Secondary Schools and Coninuinity Colleges 

Until recent years the role of the student financial aid adminis- 
trator as a recruiter was essentially a passive one. The aid 
office received and evaluated requests for aid initialed by stu- 
dents and their parents. Now student aid administrators have 
taken on a more active role in the work of identifying, motivat- 
ing, and encouraging students. 

Usually information about financial aid that is made avail- 
able to secondary school students ajid potejilial college trans- 
fer applicants is disseminated by admissions offices along with 
aiJplicalion for admission materials. Either common or coordi- 
nated applications for admission and financial aid are fre- 
quently used. The obligation of institutions to seek out stu- 
dents from economically deprived areas who mu.st have 
financial assistance if they are to attend makes it essential for 
aid office personnel to be closely, involved in whatever com- 
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municatioiis the coJlege has with secondary schools. In some 
instances it may be appropriate for the aid office staff to work 
with secondary school personnel without the coincident action 
of the admissions staff. Wherever possible, however, the aid 
office staff should take advantage of established channels of 
communication to avoid undue burdens on secondary school 
staffs. 

Most secondary schools have programs that involve general 
college-bound counseling rather than programs centering on 
specific colleges; in these programs increasingly heavy empha- 
sis is placed on the types and availability of financial aid re- 
sources. Because of frequent changes in regulations and pro- 
cedures regarding student aid programs sponsored by federal 
and slate governments, it is difficult for members of the ad- 
missions staff and school counselors to keep themselves suffi- 
ciently well informed to describe comprehensively the pro- 
grams in specific terms to an audience that, seeks information 
a.""Ut financing an education beyond the high school. Assisting 
prospective college students and their parents by explaining 
ways of meeting educational expenses regardless of the institu- 
tion to be selected, is a service responsibility that can best be 
discharged by the aid director and his staff. 

The /^rowing importance of transfer programs in the two-year 
community colleges has creaic>d another important area of ac- 
tivity for the aid director at the four-year college or university. 
In financial terms, the transfer student from a community col- 
lege to a four-year institution is essentially similar to the stu- 
dent who moves from high school to college. Many programs of 
financial aid information and guidance that were developed for 
use with secondary schools can be used effectively in com- 
munity colleges. 

However, in other ways transfer students are markedly dif- 
, ferent from those who enroll directly from high school. Gen- 
erally a transfer student from a community college is older and 
more mature, and usually has a better estimate of his financial 
need. A community college student frequently comes with 
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belter developed job skills, so parl-tinie work can play a more 
important role in his student aid package. A transfer student 
from a community colletj;e will face a new and different en- 
vironment, and the aid office must be responsive to his prob- 
lems of adjustment. 

Talent Search Agencies 

The increasing attention now^ being given to economically dis- 
advantaged groups has encouraged young people from these 
groups to consider higher education. Talent search agencies, 
community action groups, and Upward Bound programs are 
looking to college financial aid directors for assistance in mak- 
ing postsecondary education a reality for individuals for whom 
it was never before even a dream. These agencies and pro- 
grams will help the aid administrator meet his obligation to di- 
rect economically deprived students toward' college or other 
forms of postsecondary ef'ucation. He should not only be aware 
of the efforts of such groups but should offer them active sup- 
port. 

Sponsors of Funds 

In most institutions responsibility for securing additional re- 
sources for the student aid program is assigned to the develop- 
ment office and the alumni affairs office. However, the director 
of student financial aid should be prepared to. assist these 
offices in their communications with individuals and organiza- 
tions who are or who can become benefactors of the institu- 
tion. 

The financial aid administrator can provide consultation on 
the best way to make grant or loan funds available to the insti- 
tution to assist students in meeting costs. In addition to his 
personal assistance, the aid administrator can help by provid- 
ing copies of reports on the activities of his office: the amount 
of aid funds available in the various programs, the character- 
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islics of all sludeiils who applied for aid as well as those who 
were assisted, the amounts of aid that were awarded and the 
forms — grants, loans, johs— in wliich it was offered, and the 
amounts of unmet need of those whose apphcations were de- 
nied. 

Relations with the source of the largest amounts of student 
aid funds — asreneies of the federal and slate governmenl — are 
usually the primary responsihility of the aid office. The direc- 
tor of student aid is required to report on awards made, to sul)- 
niit applications for additional funds, and to maintain satis- 
factory records for examination by government auditors. The 
staff of the aid office may be called on to provide the govern- 
ment agencies with advice and consultation as new programs 
are developed or as changes are considered for existing pro- 
grams. 'J'his is particularly true with state-supported programs 
of financial aid, where aid administrators generally are in- 
volved on a continuing basis with the plans and activities of the 
agency. 

The regulations of the Federally Insured Student Loan Pro- 
gram require that the financial aid office assist banks, commer- 
cial lending organizations, and loan guarantee agencies in de- 
termining the eligibility of students and parents for loans to 
meet the expenses of education. It is important for the director 
of aid to develop sound working relations with agencies, par- 
ticularly local banks, that are the source of substantial amounts 
of loan money for students. The director of aid may be asked 
by such groups as labor unions, church organizations, and 
civic groups to aid them when they select students to receive 
financial assistance. Even though the applicants for these pro- 
grams may not enroll in the local institution, the director of aid 
should help these groups to select the most deserving candi- 
dates. Not only is his help likely to be i*eciprocated by financial 
aid administrators in other communities, but a generous offer- 
ing of professional assistance may encourage local groups to 
make financial donations to the educational institutions. 



Professional Colleagues 

The growing importance of the role of student assisliincc pro- 
grams in higher education generally makes it incumbent upon 
I lie director of aid to consult frequently, freely, and openly 
with his colleagues in other institutions j^ri order to strengthen 
his services to students. The development of aid programs can 
be improved through active participation by the aid du'ector in 
state, regional, and natitinal activities of the National Associa- 
.tion of Student Financial Aid Administrators, the College 
Scliolarsbip Service Assembly, the American College Per- 
sonnel Association, and the National Association of Student 
Personnel Administnitors. Through these and other organiza- 
tions devoted to the professional development and improve- 
ment of student personnel programs the combined wisdom of 
many experts can be hnmgbt U) bear on local problems. 

Tlic aid <lireclor and his staff should he prepared to assist 
and to advise those who represent the institution al meetings 
of various professional organizations. For example, this assis- 
tance should be available to the college president as he par- 
ticipates in the work of the American Council on Education, to 
the registrar and admissions officers as they work with such 
groups as the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers and the National Association of Col- 
lege Admissions Counselors, and to the faculty as they prepare 
to attend meetings of the societies that represent their several 
disciplines. The director of aid must become the source to 
which all members of the college staff and faculty may and will 
turn for information and advice on student financial aid matters. 
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There are several administrative procedures that are applica- 
ble and desirable in Uie student financial aid office regardless 
of the administrative organization, the size, or the type of the 
educational institution. These procedures are generally ac- 
cepted in the majority of student aid programs in institutions of 
higher learning in this country. 

Applications for Aid 

A single, comprehensive application should be used for all the 
major programs of assistance administered by the institution. 
If the same office administers institutional and federal grant 
and loan programs and the College Work-Study Program, one 
application can elici'i the information necessary to determine 
eligibility and financial need for ilhese programs. As discussed 
earlier, there are advantages to both institution and student 
when a combined form is utili/xMl. Not only is the duplication of 
records and information reduced but also the student can be 
confident that he has applied for all forms of aid for which he is 
eligible. If the aid office requires personal recommendations 
and records of academic achievement, these data need to be 
supplied, collected, and evaluated only once for each student, 
thereby reducing the work of the secondary school, the ad- 
missions office, and the registrar's office, as well as the aid 
oflicc. In addition to savings in the operation of aid administra- 
tion there are e^arresponding savings in clerical and storage 
costs for the needed records. 

When the award is composed of more than one form of aid, 
the use of a single application facilitates the efficient packag- 
ing of assistance and helps to insure that each student is offered 
an amount that is sufficient for him to make definite plans for 
the entire academic year. It further assures that a proper bal- 
ance of the forms of aid is arranged with full consideration of 



the student's personal, aeadeniic, and financial characteristics 
and that the institution's aid resources are allocated efficiently 
— awards are not made in excess of or without regard for finan- 
cial need, and assistance is not duplicated. It is possible to 
extend the advantages of a single application for financial 
assistance from one institution to several institutions of similar 
type that are responsible to the same board of regents or co- 
ordinating board, the completed applications being submitted 
to and duplicated by a central office and transmitted to the 
colleges of the student's choice. 

Terminal dales or deadlines for applications from prefresli- 
man candidates for financial aid have been established in 74 
percent of the institutions that responded to the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research survey.'*** The use of deadline dates or 
"preferred application dates" permits the aid administrator to 
organize the effijrts of his office in a reasonable and efficient 
manner, to insure the evaluation of applications in a systematic 
way, to asS'jre that aid goes to the neediest candidates, to co- 
ordinate avards from different sources, and to announce awards 
in a way that meets the needs of students, secondary schools, 
parents, 'and donors. The use and publication of a calendar of 
operations improves the scheduling of work and acts to ease 
the seasonal pressure of activity. 

Because deadlines are largely an administrative convenience, 
provision should always be made for students who for valid 
reasons cannot comply with the calendar schedule. It must be 
recognized that this second line of service may lead to a situa* 
tion in which a student whose application was not available for 
consideration at the regular time receives assistance in the 
amount he needs but not in the form that could have been 
arranged for him earlier. For instance, the late applicant may" 
find that he must borrow or work for more of his aid than would 
have been necessary had he followed the published calendar. 
Although such occurrences are undesirable, the aid director is 
still able to meet his obligation to most of his students without 
excluding the late applicants. 
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Analyzing Student Need 

Large programs orsludcnl aid, particularly lliosc supported by 
the state and federal governments, require the participating in- 
stitutions to make a uniform and systematic evaluation of the 
financial need of all applicants. Generally colleges and uni- 
versities have adopted or reaffirmed the philosophy of need 
assessment for their own student aid programs as well, and 
most institutions employ some systematic method to determine 
the student's financial need. 

It may be reasonable for some institutions with limited en- 
rollments and small aid programs to use their own procedures 
to evaluate student financial need. For larger institutions on- 
campus need analysis using a unique, locally developed pro- 
cedure has pronounced disadvantages. If need is analyzed lo- 
cally, the computation and evaluation of each application must 
be accomplished by college personnel using institutional facili- 
ties. This procedure may not be burdensome and may be ac- 
ceptable when aid applications do not number more than a few 
hundred each year, but when the number of applications grows, 
analysis becomes time-consuming and expensive. A pressure 
to complete routine work develops and tends to overshadow 
the demands for attention to the truly complex applications. 
The director of financial aid may find himself mired in routine 
tasks that make heavy demands on his time; he will then be 
tempted to alter work assignments and this may result in non- 
professional employees being required to perform duties that 
should be reserved for members of the professional staff. 

In addition to administrative inconvenience and expense, an 
aid director in an institution that analyzes need locally may en- 
counter difficulty when he discusses and explains the need 
analysis procedures to students and their parents. Families are 
usually more willing to accept an evaluation of their ability to 
pay for education based on a system that several institutions 
have agreed to use. Families generally believe that an inde- 
pendent organization would not single them out for different or 



unusual trealnieiit but would evaluate their financial circum- 
stances on llie same basif? as tiiat used for other families. 

Institutions should employ the same analysis procedures for 
all students. The use of more than one need analysis procedure 
on the campus should be discouraged. Use of more than one 
need analysis system might mean that a student would qualify 
for aid if one procedure were used while the same student 
might be declared ineligible for assistance if another analysis 
system were used. This is most likely to occur in the Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity Grants Program for students 
from families who can contribute very little toward educational 
expenses, where measurements of need are required to be rela- 
tively precise. 

The. use of an external need analysis service will enable the 
financial aid staff to concentrate its attention on special prob- 
lem situations rather than on the routine gathering and arrang- 
ing of data. Candidates applying for aid at more than one insti- 
tution may find the external need analysis service to their 
advantage if the institutions involved use. the same service. In 
that case the applicant and his family supply financial informa- 
tion only once, and the information is analyzed, copied, and 
sent to each college that is designated. 

An external need analysis organization does not determine 
which applicants are to be aided. Except in the case of external 
donors who choose recipients themselves, it is the institution, 
through its financial aid administrator, that deterinines which 
applicants are to be aided, what amounts of aici are to be 
awarded, and in what forms that aid is to be offered. The analy- 
sis performed by the external service is not a substitute for pro- 
fessional judgment by the aid administrator, and it should 
never be treated as a substitute for such judgment. Using an 
external system presents the aid officer with the data neces-. 
sary to provide him with a rational basis for exercising his pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill. In choosing an external need 
analysis service it is essential that the institution choose one 
that adequately reflects the basic principles on which the in- 
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stitLition wislies lo |)reclicale its financial aid program. 

When an external agency is used, it is incumbent upon llie 
director offinancia] aid to become tliorouglily familiar witli the 
rationale and the methods employed to deterninie student 
need. The aid director should understand the assumptions on 
vvhicli the agency bases its need computation system, and he 
should have full knowledge of the formulas and procedures 
that are utilized to evaluate the financial need of the applicant. 
The service of tlie external agency is to relieve the director of 
financial aid of the necessity of performing routine clerical and 
computational tasks but it does not, and it cannot, absolve him 
of tbe responsibility for knowing how those operations function. 
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Summary 

Student financial aid consists of those expense-reduciiit^ means 
(money, goods, or services) that are awarded directly to or for 
the student himself and are used to defray educational ex- 
penses that he does not have the resources to meet. The vari- 
ety and diversity of college student financial aid programs, both 
those requiring the student to demonstrate a need for assis- 
tance and those that do noU make it advisable for institutions to 
establish a set of definitions of the several aid opportunities to 
be found in the form of grants, loans, and jobs. When there is 
general agreement on and acceptance of a set of definitions 
among colleges of the several types of financial aid that they 
award, research efforts and intra-institutional comnuinication 
will be facilitated. 

The several purposes for which aid funds are made available 
to college students, as well as the variety of aid programs them- 
selves, make it highly desirable for institutions to agree on a 
set of principles of financial aid to use as a guide for establish- 
ing local policies. The most widely accepted statement of prin- 
ciples is that endorsed by the institutions and agencies that are 
members of the College Scholarship Service Assembly of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 

Both students and institutions are becoming increasingly de- 
pendent on financial aid programs because of rising educa- 
tiouc:' costs and increasing enrollments of students from low-in- 
come families. These factors have resulted in a rapid expansion 
of financial aid activities in colleges and universities and have 
made it important for the functions of student financial aid ad- 
ministration to be centralized in one office at the institution. 
For a student, centralized administration of financial aid pro- 
grams means that he need visit only one location to obtain ad- 
vice and direction about his overall financial situation and to' 
seek a comprehensive solution to his money problems — a solu- 
tion that may include a combination of grant, loan, and job. 
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Centralization of the aclniinislralive funclions of financial aid 
activities will enable the institutions to coordinate assistance 
programs, to use a minimum number of forms, lo collect infor- 
mal ion only once, and lo have in one place all data. required for 
decision-making and reporting. 

Aitliough the specific functions assigned to I be financial aid 
office may vary from institution lo institulion, ibere is a gen- 
erally agreed upon common core of operational activities that 
includes: counseling about student expenses and financial aid 
opportunities, general administration, student motivation and 
^ resources development, and research. Tbe actual disburse- 
ment of cash or the crediting of students' accounts and the 
collection of loans are dehberately omitted from the list of 
funclions to be performed in the financial aid office, and are 
generally tbe responsibilities of the business office. 

As an adn^itiistrative function, the responsibility of the finan- 
cial aid program is generally part of the student personnel ser- 
vices of the institution. An advisory committee of faculty and 
staff members to guide policy recommendations rather than to 
review applications individually, is common in colleges and 
universities. The number of staff members, professional and 
clerical, to be found in aid offices should be directly related to 
the number of applicants for aid, the number and value of aid 
programs, and the duties assigned to the office. Some specific 
numbers of personnel are suggested in this publication. 

Tbe nature and purpose of the student financial assistance 
. program brings the aid director into frequent communication 
with the. faculty and staff of the institution. The faculty should 
strongly support tbe aid program, and the dh-ector of financial 
aid should consider the activities of his office as a means to ad- 
vance the academic program. The director of admissions and 
the director of financial aid share responsibilities in communi- 
cating with secondary schools and community colleges to en- 
hance the motivation of students who should continue tiieir 
formal education. The business officer and the aid director are 
mutually dependent in furthering the goals of the institution 
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through" the financial assistance program. The director af finan- 
cial aid should authorize the award of assistance, but he should 
neither disburse the funds nor collect the loans. An accurate 
description and portrayal of the financial aid program requires 
a good working relationship between the aid administrator and 
the directors of registration, records, and data processing. Be- 
cause academic, discipline, or other behavior problems may be 
related to financial circumstances, the aid director should es- 
tabhsh good working relations with the dean of students' office 
and the counseling, te&\ting, and health centers. The need for 
continued support for the financial aid program on the part of 
the alunmi and other benefactors make it essential that the di- 
rector of student aid cooperate with his colleagues in the office 
of development and the oiTice of alumni affairs. 

The work of the director of financial aid is no longer as limit- 
ed to the campus as it once was. Now, the aid administrator 
needs to be in frequent communication with secondary school 
and junior college personnel, students and their parents, com- 
munity agencies and the community at large. These communi- 
cations may be self-initiated or in response to requests, and 
they may involve the director of financial aid singly or in co- 
operation with the directors of admission, development, or 
alumni affairs at his own or other neighboring institutions. 
Among the most important olT-campus associations for the aid 
director are the meetings and communications with his counter- 
parts in other colleges as they participate in local, state, re- 
gional, and national associations of student financial aid admin- 
istrators. 

The director of financial aid will find it helpful both to him- 
, self and to the students to utilize a single application form for 
ail types of financial aid. One form will provide the means of 
gatiiering the necessary data for all. programs, with consequent 
savings of time and effort for both the administrator and the 
applicant. Establishing, publishing, and using a schedule of 
important dates will enable the aid officer to organize and to 
direct the work load of his office in an efficient manner* There 
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should, however, be provisions to assist aid applicants who for 
good reason cannot observe the schedule. The use of a central 
processing system to assist in evaluating student financial need 
will help reduce the clerical and computational tasks in the fi- 
nancial aid office. The aid director must know the technical 
procedures used by the agency to determine how much money 
reasonably may be expected from the student and his parents 
(or educational expenses. No formulas or computational pro- 
cedures should be employed or accepted without full compre- 
hension, appreciation, and understanding on the pari of the aid 
administrator. Rehance on the services performed by others in 
no way absolves the director of financial aid from the require- 
ment of using his personal expert knowledge and judgment in 
evaluating each application for financial aid. The decisions are 
made by the aid officer, not by the external need analysis 
agency. 
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